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AMERICANISMS, a term applied to
certain words and idioms of the English
language peculiar to the United States. They
may be words that have originated in Ameri-
ca; words that are used in America while
they have become obsolete in Great Britain,
or words that are used in America in a dif-
ferent sense from that understood in Great
Britain. Many Americanisms have come into
reputable use, but others are merely local
and may be regarded as provincialisms. Fol-
lowing are a few of the more common Ameri-
canisms :
Around or round, about or near. To hang

around is to loiter about a place.
Backwoods,  the partially cleared  forest re-
gions in the western states.
Baggage, luggage.

Blizzard, a fierce storm of snow or sleet.
Bogus, false, counterfeit.
Boss,    an   employer   or    superintendent   of

laborers, a leader.
Bronco, a native or Mexican horse of small

size.

Bug, a coleopterous insect, that is, a beetle.
Buggy, a four-wheeled vehicle.
Bulldoze, to intimidate.

Bureau, a chest of drawers, surmounted by a
mirror; called in England, a dressing-
table.

Calculate, to suppose, to believe, to think.
Canebrake, a thicket of canes.
Canyon,   a  deep  gorge between high,  steep

banks worn by water courses.
Caucus, a meeting of the leading politicians
of a party to lay the plans for an ap-
proaching election or to decide upon any
course of action.
Chunk, a short, thick piece of wood or any

other material.

Clever, good-natured, obliging.
Cowboy,  a  cattle  herder  or  drover  on  the

western plains.
Cowhide, a whip made of twisted strips of

rawhide.

Creek, a small river or brook; not, as in Eng-
land, a small arm of the sea.
Creole, a person of French or Spanish descent
who is a native of Louisiana or one of the
adjoining gulf states.
Cunning, small and pretty.
Dead-heads, people who have free admission
to entertainments, or who have the use of
public conveyances, or the like, free of
charge.

Depot, a railway station,
Down east, in or into the New England states;

down-easter is a New Bnglander.
Drummer, a commercial traveler.
Dry goods, a general term for such articles as
are sold by linen-drapers, haberdashers
and hosiers.
Dude, a dandy, one who dresses in the extreme

of fashion.
Fall, autumn.
Fix, to put In order, to prepare, to adjust.

Gerrymander, to arrange political divisions
so that in an election one party may ob-
tain an advantage over its opponent, even
though the latter may possess a majority
of votes in the state; from the deviser of
such a scheme, Elbridge Gerry, governor
of Massachusetts.
Given name, a Christian name.
Grit, courage, spirit, mettle.
Guess, to believe, to suppose, to think, to
fancy.
Gulch, a deep, abrupt ravine, caused by the
action of water.
Help, a servant.
Highfalutin, inflated speech, bombast.
Hoe-cake, a cake of Indian meal baked on a
hoe or before the fire.
Hustle, to hurry.
Jew, to haggle, or to "beat down" in price.
Johnny-cake, a cake made of Indian corn
meal; the term is also applied to a New
Englander.
Lasso, to catch horses or cattle by means of
a rope or thong of leather with a run-
ning noose.
Likely, promising.
Loafer, a lounger, a vagabond.
Lobby, to solicit members of a legislative
body for the purpose of influencing their
votes.
Log-rolling, a system of political cooperation
or scheming.
Lot, a piece or division of land, an allotment.
Lumber, timber sawed for use; as beams,
joists, planks.
Lynch law, an irregular species of justice
executed by the populace or a mob, with-
out legal authority or trial.
Moccasin, a shoe of soft leather, originally
worn by the American indians.
Muss, a state of confusion.
Notions, a term applied to every variety of
small wares.
One-horse; a one-horse thing is a thing of
little value or importance.
Pickaninny, a negro child.
Planks, in a political sense, are the several
principles which appertain to a party;
platform is the collection of such prin-
ciples.
Kile, to irritate, to drive into a passion.
Rooster, the common domestic cock.
Saloon, a tap-room.
Scalawag, a scamp, a scrapegrace.
Shanty, a temporary hut.                     *
Sick, ill.
Skedaddle, to run away; a word introduced
during the Civil War.
Smart, often used in the South, in the sense of
considerable.
Span, of horses, two horses as nearly as pos-
sible alike, harnessed side by side.
Spread-eagle style, a compound of exagger-
ation, bombast, mixed metaphor, etc.
Spry, active*
Succotash, an Indian dish made of maize and
beans boiled together.
Tenderfoot, a newcomer; used especially in.
the West.